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have been decisive. It was not so because the disastrous losses
experienced by our forces in the earlier 1917 battles, following
on the losses of 1916, had deprived the British commander-in-
chief of the confidence of the British Government and, therefore,
of adequate reserves. Such reserves as there were, and the
number became a matter of dispute, were kept in England.
The War Cabinet was unwilling to entrust to Sir Douglas Haig
the last of our manpower, which was not released to him until
the German offensive of March 1918 made it necessary to stake
all on the defensive battles to which we had been reduced by
the foUies of the preceding two years.

The political situation in Britain in 1917 and the early
months of 1918 was a simple one. Mr. Asquith's Liberal
Government was out of favour by the end of 1915. Mr.
Asquith's Coalition Government fell at the end of 1916. No
impartial historian can seriously criticize either the press or the
politicians (and the people were never consulted) for either
decision. What bred distrust and disillusion in France was the
discovery (which first communicated itself in the harshest form
to the soldier on the western front late in 1917) that Mr. Lloyd
George's government had plenty of driving power but no
tactical plan and no strategic objective. As a result it drove the
British armies not to Berlin but into the barbed wire at Arras
and the mud of Passchendaele.

Cambrai had been the final test. The government of
arrivistes should at least have understood the decisive power of
the newly arrived weapon. They had, in fact, never bothered
about it. They had dared to insist on a change (which proved
to be disastrous) in the French High Command in 1917. They
never ventured to change the British High Command, to which
they never extended their confidence, nor were they themselves
trusted by it. They had torn up the plans prepared by General
Joffre and Sir Douglas Haig for the 1917 campaign and their
own plans had failed so completely that the British armies had
been involved and worn out in a series of costly defensive actions.
The Cambrai engagement was a pale echo of the plan made
by the general staff for the tactical exploitation of the new
weapon and now the plan had been reduced to failure by the
shortage of manpower.